A     LONDON    YEAR

I am swept by a crowd against that most patient
of all living things, the horse of a mounted police-
man and, crab-wise, reach the Downs.

The place is suffocating. It smells of oranges and
bodies. I think of Frith. But it is a better crowd
than even Frith painted, an even more fantastic
crowd, a crowd that really represents humanity, but
in some way also humiliates humanity.

People say that Dickens was a caricaturist and
that Rowlandson's people never really existed.
Characters stranger than any known to Dickens go to
Epsom every year ; men and women more extrava-
gant than even Rowlandson painted shout and
scream and lie on the grass and drink beer from
bottles.

I come upon the tipsters. They stand, dramatic-
ally violent, in the centre of a ring of sheep-like
faces. They behave like disreputable high priests
of the god of Luck. One is dressed, I think, like
a waiter. Then it occurs to me that he is trying to
convey the impression that he has rushed to Epsom
from some exclusive night club.

He behaves like a dancing dervish. He prances
above the cap and raincoat that in other moments
conceal his raffish attire and, flinging out his arms,
asks that he might be struck dead that moment if
his tips do not come true.

It is rather terrible ! I am saddened to see dozens
of men and women fling shillings on the raincoat in
exchange for his advice.

Another is dressed as a jockey. He crouches
down in a fighting attitude with his head on one
side, and appears to be addressing an invisible little
man about two feet high who stands just in front of
him.
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